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HORSE-SHOEING. 



It has been suggested to me, by several corre- 
spondents, that a plain, practical treatise on Horse- 
Shoeing, divested of all other matters, connected 
with the soundness of the horse's foot, would be 
very acceptable to many working smiths, who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to wade through 
a work where what they want to find is mixed 
up with other matters, which do not bear upon 
their vocation. To the production of such a treatise 
I now set myself, in the hope that, however much 
I may fall short of my wishes, I may still in some 
degree supply a want which has long been felt by 
many. The books at present in use are written 
in a style that most smiths find it difficult to 
follow; my aim, therefore, shall be to convey the 
information I have to oflfer in the simplest lan- 
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* 

guage I can command^ and such as the least- 
informed among them are familiar with. But, be- 
fore I enter upon the subject of shoeing, I must 
notice two things, which we must not only believe, 
but act upon, if we ever hope to arrive at really 
good shoeing: the first is, that nature has given 
to what horsemen call a good-shaped foot the 
form best suited to the horse's wants; and the 
second is, that the hoof expands when the horse's 
weight is thrown upon it, and contracts when it 
is taken off again. But the mere belief in these 
things will be of no use, unless we make the shoe 
to fit the foot, and nail it on in such a manner 
as will allow the hoof to expand and contract; 
for we might as well not believe at all, as believe 
a thing to be right, and not do it. 

Nailing an iron shoe to a living horse's foot is 
a very unnatural thing to do; but, as it must be 
done, it is our duty to see how we can do it 
with the least injury to the horse. To show this, 
I will suppose myself addressing a young smith, 
who is about to shoe his first horse. 
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PREPARING THE FOOT, 7 

PKEPAKING THE FOOT. 

You must begin by taking off one of the old 
shoes^ and I say one^ because the other should 
always be left on, for the horse to stand upon: 
he is sure to stand quieter upon a shod foot than 
he can upon a bare one; aud it mil prevent his 
breaking the crust. Baise every one ,of the clenches 
with the buffer, .and, if the shoe will not then 
come off easily, loosen some of the nails with the 
punch; but never tear the shoe off by main force: 
it splits the crust, and widens the nail-holes. The 
shoe being off, you should rasp the edge of the 
hoof all round, and take out any stubs that may 
be left in the crust. Then you must pare out the 
foot; and this requires both care and thought. If 
the horse has a strong, upright foot, with plenty 
of horn, you should shorten the toe, lower the 
heels and crust, and cut out the dead horn from 
the sole, and also from the comers between the 
heels and the bars; the best way of doing this 
is to pare the bars down nearly even with the 
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sole, and then you can get at the dead horn in 
the comers more easily. The part of the bar 
which stands up above the sole would have been 
worn away, or broken down, if the shoe had not 
kept the hoof off the ground j therefore you had 
better always pare it down, but on no account 
ever cut any thing away from the sides of the bars, 
or what is called "open out the heels;" and be 
sure that you never touch the frog with a 
knife. Now remember that there are three things 
which you must never do in paring out a foot: 
you must never cut the sides of the bars, or open 
out the heels, or pare the frog; and I will tell 
you why you must never do them. 

The bars are. placed where they are, to keep 
the heels from closing in upon the frog; and if 
you trim them by cutting their sides, you weaken 
them, and they can no longer do it, and the foot 
begins to contract. 

Opening out the heels does exactly the same 
thing, by weakening the very parts which nature 
placed there to keep ^the heels apart. Now it 
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takes some time to contract a horse's foot so as 
to lame him, and^ because the contraction comes 
on by slow degrees, no one notices it, until the 
horse falls lame, and then every one wonders what 
can have done it; but very few hit upon the right 
cause. 

The frog is a thick, springy cushicm, whose chief 
use is to protect a very important joint, called the 
navicular joint, and it is covered by a thin layer 
of horn, to keep in the moisture; and every time 
you slice off any of the frog, you lay bare a part 
that was never meant to be exposed to the air, 
and it dries, and cracks, and forms rags, which 
are cut off at every fresh shoeing, until the whole 
frog becomes as dry and hard as a board; and 
the horse gets an incurable disease, called "na- 
vicular disease;" therefore I say, leave the frog 
alone; it will never grow too large, for, long 
before that would happen, the outer covering wiU 
shell off, and a new homy covering will be found 
underneath;, and as to the rags, leave them alone 
also, and they will fall off of themselves. 
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A* weak, flat foot will bare very little paring or 
rasping; the crust of such a foot is sure to be 
thin at the toe, low at the heels, and the sole 
thin and weak; therefore, the less you do to it 
the better, beyond getting rid of the little dead 
horn there may be, and making the crust level 
where it is to bear upon the shoe; this must be 
done to all feet, and, as the iimer quarter, where 
there should be no nails, does not wear away as 
fast as the outer quarter, where the nails are 
driven, you should always place a rasp upon its 
edge across the foot, to be quite sure that the 
two sides are level. I have known shoes lost from 
the inside quarter being higher than the outside, and 
causing the fopt to bear unevenly on the shoe. 

Before you pare out a foot, you should always 
think of the state of the roads; and if they are 
dry, and covered with loose stones, or have been 
lately repaired, you should take very fittle off the 
sole of any foot, because, if you thin it, the stones 
will bruise it; but when the season is wet, and 
the stones worn in, you may pare out the sole of 
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PBEPABING TEE FOOT, 11 

a strong foot until it will yield to hard pressure 
from your thumbs; but you must never pare it 
thin enough to yield to hght pressure. 

Plate I. shows a good-shaped near forefoot, 
pared out ready for shoeing. I have placed letters 
against the different parts. The toe reaches from 
A to A, the letter B shows the middle of each 
quarter, and C marks the heels. You will observe 

« 

that the crust is thicker on the outer quarter, 
where the nails should be, than it is on the inner 
quarter, where a nail must never be driven; and 
you will also see that the hoof is not a circle, 
as some suppose, but is straighter on the. inside 
than it is on the outside. D marks the sole; E 
shows the upper part of the bars, pared down 
nearly level with the sole. F shows that part 
of the bars which must never be touched by a 
knife; G marks the frog, and is placed just over 
the situation of the navicular joint. I would ad- 
vise you to examine this frog well, because it is 
what every horse's frog should look like, — ^plump, 
and full, and even, with a broad, shallow cleft, 
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not split through at the back part; and^ if you 
shoe your horses properly, and never pare the frog, 
it is what their frogs wiU come to in time. 

THE SHOE. 

Before I talk about the shoe, I must settle 
names for the upper and under surfaces; because 
I fear I should mislead those who are not smiths, 
if I call the part that rests upon the ground "the 
upper surface," as smiths do; I shall therefore 
call that part of the shoe "the ground surface;" 
and the part which goes next the foot I shall 
call "the foot surface;" and then there can be no 
mistake as to which surface I mean. 

In turning your store shoes "in the rough," 
you should leave them longer at the heels than^ 
smiths generally do: we shall see the reason for 
it when we come to "fitting the shoe;" and 
you should make the web as wide at the heels 
as it is at the toe,, and of the same thickness 
throughout from the toe back to the heels. The 
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"fiiUer'* should be carried quite round the shoe 
to the heels, and the fuUering^iron should have 
both sides alike. It is a far better tool than the 
one-sided iron in common use, which is generally 
so narrow and sharp that it not only makes the 
groove too small for the heads of the nails to 
sink into, but it often splits the shoe. A narrow 
groove may look neater than a wide one; but you 
will find a wide one much more useful. 



CHOOSING A. SHOE. 

The first thing to look to in choosing a shoe 
is the kind of foot you have to deal with. K 
the foot is a strong, good-shaped one, it will be 
an easy matter to find a shoe for it; only take 
care that the web is not too narrow, and that 
the shoe is not too light. A light shoe is apt 
to bend before it is half worn out; and the pain 
caused by the pressure of the bent nails against 
the tenter lining of the hoof throws the horse 
down, and most likely breaks his knees. If the 

2 
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foot should be flat, with a weak, brittle crust, you 
must still choose a stout shoe; for a horse with 
such a foot could not go at all upon a bent shoe; 
and the shoe must have a wide web, because the 
sole is sure to be thin and will need plenty of 
cover to protect it. 

You must also look to the seating; for, if the 
foot is weak and flat, the shoe must be well seated 
out, to prevent its pressing upon and bruising the 
sole; but if the foot is strong, and the sole 
arched, there need not be more seating than will 
allow the point of a picker to pass freely round 
between the sole and the shoe; otherwise dirt and 
small stones will get in, and bruise the sole as 
much as the shoe would do if it pressed upon it. 

CUTTING OFF THE HEELS. 

Having fixed upon a shoe to your mind, begin 
by cutting off the heels : and you will find a half- 
round chisel a better tool for the purpos# than a 
straight one, because you should never cut them 
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. CUTTDl^G OFF THE HEELS. 15 

off square^; if you do, you will find it impossible 
to fit the shoe properly to the heels, and at the 
same time keep the web as wide at the heels as 
it is at the toe; for one of the corners of the 
shoe will be sticking into the* frog, while the 
other stands out beyond the crust; but if you cut 
them off as shown in Plate II., Fig. 1, you will 
have no difficulty in bringing every part of the 
shoe into its proper place upon the foot. Fig. 1 is 
a shoe turned in the rough; and the dotted lines 
show the direction in which the heels should be 
cut off. The side next the frog should be cut off 
from C to B, and the outer comer from A to B, and 
then the shoe will look like Fig. 2, which with 
a little hammering over the beak of the anvil will 
soon come like- Fig. 3: you will see that the 
points, marked A in Fig. 2, have disappeared in 
Fig. 3, and that the parts between A and B on 
each side have become a portion of the outer rim 
of the shoe; whereby the outer rim is length- 
ened, and the inner rim shortened; and there 
are no comers left to interfere with your following 
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the sweep of the heels, and you are enabled to 
keep the web as wide at the heels as it is at 
the toe. I have introduced Pig. 3 in this place, 
because it gave me the opportunity of explaining 
the reason for cutting off the heels as I have 
directed; but at this stage of the business it is 
a good plan always to leave the quarters and 
heels rather straight, and wide apart, until you 
have fitted the toe; because it is less trouble to 
bring them in than it is to open them out after 
the front has been fitted. 



THE NAIL-HOLES. 

You must next open the nail-holes; but be 
sure that they have been stamped so aa to pass 
straight through ihe shoe, and come out in the 
flat part of the web and not partly in the flat 
and partly in the seating. It is a very bad plan 
to make them slant inwards, as most smiths do; 
for in driving a nail they have first to pitch the 
point inwards, then turn it outwards, driving it 
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all the time with the grain of the crusty and at 
last they bring it out high up in the thinnest 
part of the hoof, and have the weakest part of 
the nail for a clench. Now, instead of all this, if 
you make the holes straight through the shoe, you 
have only to drive the nail straight, and it will 
go through the shoe cuyrosa the* grain of the crust 
and coine out low down in the thickest part of 
the hoof, and give you a strong clench made out 
of the shank of the nail instead of a weak one 
made out of the ' point. The advantage of straight 
holing is that you are sure never to prick the 
foot in driving a nail, and you get a firmer hold 
for the shoe. Everybody knows that a short 
purchase cbcrosa the line of the strain is stronger 
than a longer one in the direction of the strain. 

The soundness of the horse's foot, as far as 
shoeing is concerned, depends more upon the 
number of nails and where they are placed than 
upon any thing else; for if the shoe is ever so 
badly formed, and the nail-holes are rightly placed, 
very little harm will happen to the foot beyond 

2* 
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It is a bad plan to try to fit the whole of the 
shoe at once; it is much better and saves a 
great deal of trouble to fit the toe first, then the 
quarters, and lastly the heels: but, before you 
begin to fit the toe, take a look at the old shoe, 
and see how much of the toe of it is worn away, 
because just so much of the new shoe should be 
turned up away from the ground out of the line 
of wear. 

We all know that horses go better and stumble 
less in old shoes than they do in new ones; and 
the reason why they do so is because they have 
worn away the toe, and no longer jar the foot by 
striking the toe against hard substances in the 
road. A new shoe turned up at the toe is the 
same thing to the horse as an old one worn 
down, but with this great difierence to his comfort : — 
that he is easy upon the new one from the time 
it is first put on, whereas he was never easy upon 
the old one until he had worn the toe away. 

When a horse wears his shoe hard at the toe, 
it is the custom of most smiths to weld a lump 
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of steel on to it^ to make him longer in wearing it 
away; but this only increases the jar to his foot, 
while tuining up the toe makes the shoe last quite 
as long, and saves the horse from a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering. A strong foot will bear 
the toe to be turned up a good deal; but a flat 
foot is always weak at the toe, and will not bear 
much. Still, the shoe should be turned up a little, 
so as to clear the ground; the horse will travel 
safer and better for it. 

You can make a very handy tool for turning 
up the toe of a shoe by shutting a piece of iron, 
five inches long and one inch broad, crosswise on 
to each blade of a pair of smith's tongs; with 
this tool you wUl be able to gra^p both limbs of 
the shoe at once, and not only turn up the toe 
over the end of the anvil, but restore the seating 
at the toe without bending the shoe or putting 
it out of shape, which you could not do by hold- 
ing one limb at a time in common tongs, without 
a great deal of trouble. Plate III. shows you this 
tool in use with the ground^urface of the shoe 
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uppermost for turning up the toe; and you have 
only to reverse it, keeping the same grasp of the 
shoe, and the foot-surface will come uppermost, 
ready to have the seating made good. 

I will now suppose that you have shortened the 
toe of the hoof, rasped away the crust to receive 
the tumed-up shoe, cut a notch for the clip, and 
turned up the toe of the shoe: you had better 
next spring the heels to prevent their burning 
the back part of the crust while you are fitting 
the shoe to the fore part; but you must bring 
them down again before you fit the quarter^ and 
heels, and never leave them sprung when the shoe 
is nailed on. 

Tou must now put the toe of the shoe in the 
fire, and make it hot enough to mark the uneven 
portions of horn, which should be rasped away 
until an even bed is left for the shoe to rest 
upon. Tou need not fear to burn the toe of a 
strong foot; it can do no harm; but a weak foot 
with a thin crust of course will not bear much 
burning. Still, the shoe should be made hot enough 
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to scorch the horn and show where it fails to fit 
close. 

When the toe is once properly fitted, there will 
be very little trouble in fitting the quarters and 
heels. Ton have only to bring them in over the 
beak of the anvil until the edge of the shoe ranges 
with the edge of the hoof back to the farthest 
point of the heel on each side, and continue the 
same sweep until it nearly touches the frog. There 
must be none of the shoe left' sticking out beyond 
the hoof, either behind or at the sides of the heels. 

I know that a great many smiths are very fond 
of what are called "open-heeled shoes," which 
means shoes with straight heels, wide apart, and 
projecting beyond the hoof, both behind and at the 
sides; and the only reason I have ever heard in 
favor of such shoes is a very bad one, — ^viz.: that 
the horse requires more support at the heels than 
he gets firom the hoof. But you may depend upon 
it that nature has made no mistake about it; and 
if the horse really wanted more support than he 
gets from the heels of the hoof, he would have had 
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it. But I think I shall prove to you that this kind 
of shoe, instead of being a benefit to the horse, is a 
positive evil to him: it interferes with his action, 
and exposes his sole and frog to serious injury 
from stones in the road, and the projecting por- 
tions of the shoe become ledges for stiff ground to 
cling to and pull the shoe off. More shoes are 
lost through these mischievous projections at the 
heels than from all other causes put together. 

Let us see how if is that these projecting heels 
interfere with the horse's action. It is not neces- 
sary for this purpose to trouble you with the 
anatomy of the foot, but merely to state that all 
its parts are joined to each other in such a man- 
ner as to form one great spring, and that the foot 
is joined to the leg by the pastern and coronet 
bones in a direction slanting forward, which brings 
the foot a little in advance of the leg, and places 
the heels in front of a line dropped from the centre 
of the fetlock joint to the ground. 

Plate VIII., Fig. 3. — 1. The shank or canon bone. 
2. The pastern bone. 3. The coronet, bone. 4. The 
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sessamoid bone. A. The point where the weight of 
the horse would fall upon the upper end of the pas- 
tern bone. B. The point where a line dropped from 
A would meet the ground. C. The heel of the hoof. 

Now, it is clear that the weight of the horse will 
fall upon the upper end of this slanting pastern 
bone at every step; and the bone, having a joint 
at each end of it, will sink to the weight thus 
thrown upon it and break the force of the shock 
both to the leg and foot; but if the heels of the 
shoe are longer than the heels of the hoof, the pro- 
jectiag pieces of iron will meet the ground farther 
back than the natural heels would have done, and 
will check the sinking of the pastern bone, just as 
an upright pastern does, by bringing the heels too 
much under the centre of the weight, which causes 
the horse to step short and go stumpy. 

If you wish to avoid these evils and keep the 
horse's shoes on his feet, you must bring in the heels, 
and let the shoe strictly follow the form of the foot, 
whatever that form may be. 

The part of the foot that needs protection from 

8 
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injury, more than any other, is the ^^ navicular joint," 
which rests upon the frog about an inch or an inch 
and a quarter behind its point; and the only way 
to protect it is to keep the web of the shoe as wide 
at the heels as it is at the toe, and to bring in the 
heels until they nearly touch the fix)g. By so doing , 
you lessen the opening of the shoe, and the web of 
one side pr the other will strike upon the stones 
in the road and save the frog from coming with full 
force upon them. But open-heeled shoes leave the 
frog entirely exposed to very large stones, and cause 
many a bruise to the navicular joint which lays the 
foundation of future incurable lameness. 

I have often seen shoes so wide at the heels that 
I have placed my clenched hand within the opening 
of the shoe without touching either side of it; and 
where my fist could go a stone as large could go. 

Another great advantage of bringing in the heels 
and fitting the shoe close, is the certainty that the 
horse will not cast his shoe: you leave nothing for 
stiff ground to lay hold of, and, if you slightly 
bevel the inside-quarter and heel of the shoe from 
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the foot downwards, no ground in the world can 
pull it off, for the foot, expanding to the weight 
of the horse, enlarges the hole made by the shoe 
and leaves more space for the shoe to come out of 
than it made for itself to go in at; but if the 
shoe projects beyond the hoof at any part, and more 
particularly at the heels, the foot cannot fill the 
hole made by the shoe, and stiff clay will ding 
round the projection and pull the shoe off. 

Having so far finished the shoe, place it on the 
face of the anvil with the toe hanging over the 
side, and see that the foot-surface of the quarters 
and heels are quite level; then make it hot enough 
to scorch the hoof all round and form a bed for 
itself; without this it would be next to impossible 
to insure close fitting, for, after you have made 
the foot as level as you can with the rasp and 
the shoe as level as you can on the anvil, the 
chances are very much against their fitting like two 
planed boards, as they ought to do ; and the quantity 
of horn to be thus removed is so small as not to 
be worth thinking about. It is a mistake to sup- 
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pose that a hot shoe injures the hoof: it does 
nothing of the kind; and you cannot possibly fit 
a shoe properly without making it hot. I would 
not have you burn a shoe into its place on the 
foot before you had taken care to make both the 
foot and the shoe as level as you could j but when 
you have done that, the small quantity of burning 
that is necessary to make them come close together 
can do no harm. I have said before that a weak, 
thin crust will not bear as much heat as a strong 
one, and that the shoe should be applied less hot 
to it; nevertheless, it must be scorched, that you 
may be sure the shoe fits properly. 

When you have cooled the shoe, you should 
"back-hole" it, — that is, make a firee opening on 
the foot-surface for the nails to pass through; but 
mind that in doing so you do not make the holes 
incline inwards, by breaking down the inner edge 
of the holes more than the outer edge. 

Before you "file up" the shoe, hold it firmly in 
its place on the foot with both hands, and examine 
carefully whether any light appears between the 
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foot and the shoe, and, if you should perceive any, 

alter the shoe at once; for the crust must bear 

upon the shoe all round before you can say that 
the shoe fits the foot as it ought to do. 



FILING UP THE SHOE. 

« 

Much time is often wasted in polishing the shoe 
with the file before it is nailed on; Ijut all that 
is really needed is to get rid of the burs about 
the nail-holes, remove the sharp edges of the shoe, 
and round off the heels; taking care to apply the 
file hard to that part of both heels which comes 
next to the frog, so as to slant it from the ground 
upward and away from the frog; but you must 
not narrow the ground-sntface of the web at the 
heels in doing so. Plate 4 represents both surfaces 
of a near fore-shoe ; Fig. 1 shows the foot-surface, 
and Fig. 2 the ground-surface. 

In Fig. 1, A is the clip at the toe, B 1 the outer 
quarter, B 2 the inner quarter, C 1 the outer heel, 
C 2 the inner heel, D the seating, E the flat sur- 
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face for the crust to beax upon, F the heels bevelled 
off away from the frog, 

In Fig. 2, A is the toe, turned up out of the 
line of wear, B 1 the outer and B 2 the inner 
quarter, C 1 the outer and C 2 the inner heel, 
D the ground-surface of the web, as wide at the 
heels as it is at the toe, E the fullering, carried 
all round the shoe. 



NAILS. 

I must say a few words about the nails before we 
come to nailing on the shoe; because the nails in 
common use are as badly formed as they well 
can be. Their short wedge-shaped heads, wide at the 
top and narrow at the bottom, with shanks spring- 
ing suddenly from the head without any shoulder 
and ending in a long, narrow point, are most 
unsafe to trust a shoe to. The head of such a 
nail can never perfectly fill the hole in the shoe, 
for the wide top gets tied either in the fullering, 
or the upper part of the hole, before the lower 
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part has reached the bottom, and when the head 
is about half worn away the lower part is left loose 
in the hole and the shoe comes off. Now the 
nails I advise you to use-^and you had better always 
make them for yourself — should have heads which 
are straight-sided at the upper part and gradually 
die away into the shank at the lower part, so as 
to form a shoulder which will block the opening 
made in" back-holing" the shoe, and keep the shoe 
firmly in its place until it is quite worn out.. 

If you compare the two nails I have drawn, you 
will at once see which promises the firmer hold. 

Your nails should be made of the very best nail- 
rods you ,can get, and they should not be cooled too 
quickly, but be left spread about to cool by degrees; 
the longer in reason they are cooling, the tougher 
they will become. They should not, however, be 
allowed to lie in a heap to cool; the mass keeps in 
the heat too long, and makes them almost as brittle 
as if they had been cooled too suddenly. 
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NAILING ON THE SHOE. 

• If the nails are of a proper shape, the holes 
straight through the shoe, and the shoe fits the 
foot, it requires very little skill to nail it on; 
only put the point of the nail in the middle of 
the hole, keep the nail upright and drive it straight : 
it must come out in the right place, low down in 
the crust, without the possibility of wounding the 
sensitive parts of the foot. The shank of the nail 
will pass straight through the substance of the 
crust and gain a good firm hold of it, leaving 
you the strongest part from which to form a 
clench. The clenches should be short and broad, 
and not thinned by rasping away any of their sub- 
stance, but hammered at once into a notch made 
in the hoof under each, and the rasp should never 
be allowed to go over them after they have been 
hammered down; for the sharp steel rasp is very 
apt to cut through the soft iron clench just where 
it turns down, and leave the appearance of a clench, 
when in truth, it has been cut off at the bend 
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and the loose end only remains buried in the 
notch in the hoof. You will do good by rasping 
hehw the clenches, because you will remove the 
horn that has been destroyed by the former nails; 
but on no account ever use the rasp ohcyce the 
clenches. If you do, you will tear off the thin outer 
covering of the hoof, which is placed there for the 
purpose of retaining the natural moisture and 
keeping the horn tough ; and if you rasp it away 
you will expose the horn to the air, and it will 
soon become dry and brittle and make the hoof 
difficult to shoe. This thin covering of the hoof 
is like the shining covering of a man's finger-nail; 
and most people know from experience how dry 
and brittle and easily broken a finger-nail becomes 
when by any accident it loses that covering. 

Plate y. represents the ground-surface of a near 
fore-foot with the shoe nailed on by five nails. 
Fig. 1 shows the shoe in its place on the foot, 
and Fig. 2 represents the same shoe made trans- 
parent, so that the parts of the foot that are 
covered by it are seen through it. A shows the 
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crust, B the bars, and C the heels of the hoof 
supported by the shoe. I have invariably found 
that corns disappear altogether from a horse's foot 
after it has been shod two or three times in this 
manner, and that they never return while the 
same method of shoeing is continued. 



SHOEING WITH LEATHER. 

Many tender-footed horses travel best with a 
covering over the sole, and leather is commonly 
used for the •purpose; but I think gutta percha a 
quarter of an inch thick, or waterproof felt of the 
same thickness, answer better, because they both 
resist wet and do not alter their shape as leather 
does. When leather is wetted it becomes soft and 
heavy and yielding; but in drying again it con- 
tracts and hardens, causing a frequent change of 
pressure on the frog, which does not happen with 
either of the other two substances. I have used felt 
for the last three or four years, and, prefer it very 
much. But whichever covering you use, it must be 
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put on in the same way; so I will at once tell you 
how to do it. You must fit the shoe to the foot 
with as much care as if nothing were to be put 
under it; and when it is "filed up/' and ready to 
be put on, lay it with the foot-surface downward 
on the covering, whatever it may be, and mark the 
form of the shoe upon it with the end of the draw- 
ing-knife; then cut the piece out, put it in its 
place upon the shoe, and fix them both in the vice, 
which will hold them close together, while you 
carefully cut the edge of the covering until it 
agrees with the edge of the shoe; then turn them 
in the vice together, so as to bring the heels of the 
shoe uppermost, and cut out a piece slightly curved 
downward from heel to heel, that nothing may be 
left projecting for the ground to lay hold of. The 
next thing to do is to smear the whole of the 
under-surface of the foot well with Barbadoes tar 
mixed with a little grease; but be sure that you 
never use gas-tar instead of the other; for it dries 
up the horn and makes it as hard as flint, while 
Barbadoes tar keeps it moist and tough. Then you 
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must fill the hollow between the frog and the crust 
on both sides with oakum (which is better for the 
purpose than tow) dipped in the tar, pressing it 
well into the hollow until the mass rises above the 
level of the frog on each side; but never put any 
oakum upon the frog itself, excepting a piece in the 
cleft to prevent the dirt and grit working in; very 
little is ever wanted on the sole in front of the frog. 
The use of the oakum is to protect the foot, but 
more especially the navicular joint, which lies above 
and across the frog, from being jarred by stones on 
a hard road; and the best way of doing this is to 
fill the space on each side of the frog with oakum 
in such a manner that it shall share the pressure 
with the frog and prevent the full force of the 
shock from falling on the navicular joint. 

The usual mode of stopping a foot is to place a 
thick wad of tow over the whole surface of sole 
and frog together, making bad worse, by adding 
to the projection of the frog and causing it to 
meet the ground sooner and receive the full force 
of the jar. 
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You must now nail on the shoe with five nails, 
exactly as you would do if there was nothing 
under it; and if you have attended to the fit- 
ting there will be no fear of the shoe shifting 
or coming oS. 

Plate VI., Fig. 1, shows a foot stopped, ready for 
shoeing. The ends of the oakum placed in the 
cleft of the frog are collected together and carried 
across the body of the frog, to be mixed with the 
oakum on one side, which keeps it in its place in 
the cleft and prevents it from working out behind. 

Fig. 2 shows a foot properly shod with leather, 
and also the shape to which the leather should be 
cut between the heels of the shoe. 



THE HIND-SHOE. 

The hind-shoe, like the fore-shoe, should be 
brought in at the heels and be made to follow the 
exact shape of the hoof; but^ as the weight of the 
horse falls diflferently upon the hind-feet to what 
it does upon the fore-feet, and as the rider often 
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obliges the horse to stop suddenly and without 
warning when he is least prepared to do so, it 
becomes necessary to guard against strains of the 
hock and back-sinews, by raising the heels of the 
shoe J but this should be done in such a manner as 
will give both heels an even bearing upon the 
ground. Calkins may be, and, I believe, are, useful 
to heavy ^draught-horses, but they are objectionable 
for fast work; and turning down the outside-heel 
alone should never be done; it throws the weight 
upon the inner quarter, which is the least able to 
bear it, and strains the fetlock joint. The plan I 
have adopted for many years is to have the last 
inch and a half toward the heel forged thicker than 
any other part of the shoe; the heels are then 
made red-hot, and the shoe is put in the vice 
with the hot heels projecting, which are beaten 
down with a hammer until they are about an inch 
long, and then the sides are made even and the 
foot and ground-surfaces level on the anvil. I 
have found horses travel pleasanter and receive 
less damage to their hocks, back-sinews, and fetlock 
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joints, with these heels to their hind-shoes, than 
they have with any others that I have tried. 

The toe of the hind-shoe is exposed to great 
wear, and should be made stout and thick, and 
rather pointed, with a small clip in the middle, to 
prevent the shoe from being driven backward ; and 
the back-edge of the web should be rounded off, 
to guard against "overreach." The toe should rest 
fairly on the ground, to enable the horse to get 
a good purchase for throwing his weight forward. 
It is a bad plan to make the toe broad and to place 
clips at the side of it ; it is almost sure to cause the 
very evil it was intended to prevent, by making the 
horse " forge," as it is called. 

Many persons think that "forging" is caused 
by the front of the toe of the hind-shoe striking 
against the heel of the fore-shoe; but that is a 
mistake. The sound is produced in this way : when 
the horse raises his fore-foot from the ground and 
does not instantly throw it forward, but dwells in 
the action, the hind-foot, following quickly, is 
forced into the opening of the fore-shoe before 
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the fore-foot gets out of the way; and the comers 
of the broad toe, made still broader by the clips at 
the sides, are struck against the inner rim of the web 
of the fore-shoe on each side just behind the quarters, 
and cause the unpleasant clicking sound. The 
only way to avoid this disagreeable noise is to 
make the hind-shoe narrow at the toe and rather 
pointed, with the clip in the centre; and then the 
point of the toe, clip and all, will enter the opening 
of the fore-shoe held up to receive it, and be 
stopped by the sole or frog before any part of 
the two shoes can come together, and the noise 
will cease. 

I have said that you should round oflf the back- 
edge of the web at the toe to prevent an "over- 
reach." It is commonly supposed that this also is 
done by the front of the toe ; whereas, it is always 
done by the hockredge^ which in a well-worn shoe 
you will find is as sharp as a knife. Now, if the 
horse in galloping does not lift his fore-foot from 
the ground and throw it forward in time to make 
way for the hind-foot, the hind-foot overreaches it, 
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and cuts a piece out of the soft parts above the 
heel and produces a very troublesome wound, 

The hind-foot expands less than the fore-foot; 
still, you should place the nail-holes so as not to 
confine the foot. I have found four nails on the 
outside and three on the inside sufficient to hold 
any hind-shoe firmly to the foot. The holes on 
the inside should be stamped closer together than 
those on the outside, and they should be placed 
forward toward the toe, so as to leave the inside 
quarter and heel free to expand. A small foot 
may be shod with three nails on each side; but 
no foot requires more than seven altogether. 

Plate VII. represents a near hind-shoe. Fig. 1 
shows a level surface for the foot to rest upon, 
the raised heels and the thickened toe, with a small 
clip in the centre. 

Fig. 2 shows the toe rather pointed, the back edge 
rounded, and the nail-holes properly placed. 

4* 
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CUTTING. 

Horses strike their feet against the opposite leg 
in such a variety of ways, both before and behind, 
that it is impossible to form a shoe that would 
suit every case of "cutting." I therefore advise 
you, whether the horse cuts before or behind, to 
fasten something like a boot covered thickly with 
wetted pipeclay over the place where he strikes 
the leg, and then trot him along the road ; he will 
soon pick off some of the pipeclay with the opposite 
foot, and show you the exact part of the shoe he 
strikes with, which you can easily alter in the new 
shoe; and you will often be surprised to see how 
small a matter, causes the mischief. 



REMOVING. 

The time at which a horse's shoes should be re- 
moved must depend very much upon circumstances. 
K a horse wears his shoes out in less than a 
month they had better not be removed j and horses 
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with thin, weak horn, which grows slowly, are 
likewise better left alone between each shoeing, 
unless their shoes last six or seven weeks, in which 
case they should be removed once within the time : 
but horses with strong feet and plenty of horn, 
that wear their shoes a full month, should have 
them removed at the end of the first fortnight; 
and when horses are doing so little work or wear 
their shoes so lightly that they last two months, 
they should be removed every fortnight, and at the 
second removal the shoes should be put in the fire 
and refitted, or the feet will outgrow the shoes; as 
the horn grows much quicker when a horse is idle 
than it does when he is in full work. 

Having now gone carefully through all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to good shoeing, and stated 
the reasons why certain things should always be 
done, and certain other things never done, I will 
repeat shortly the few things which are to he done 
in the order in which they occur; and you will 
find that they are really very few when separated 
from the reasons and explanations. 
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Kaise the clenches with the buflfer. 

Have only one foot bare at a time. 

Pare out the foot; but leave the frog alone. 

Cut off the heels of the shoe as I have directed. 

Open the nail-holes straight through the shoe. 

Form a clip at the toe, and turn up the toe of 
the shoe. 

Fit the toe, then the quarters, and lastly the 
heels. 

Heat the shoe, and apply it to the foot to see that 
it fits properly. 

Cool the shoe, " back-hole" it, and file it up. 

Nail it on with five nails, coming out low in the 
crust. 

Hammer down the clenches without rasping them, 
and only rasp the hoof hek/w them. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have said that five nails are sufficient to hold 
on a fore-shoe at any kind of work, in any coun- 
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try and at any pace; and I again advise you to 
employ that number, placing three on the outside 
of the shoe and two on the inside, because I know 
from experience that with the very commonest care 
on the part of the smith they will hold a shoe 
through any difficulty of ground or pace. But I am 
prepared to prove that they are Tnore than suf- 
ficient for the purpose, and to show that many 
smiths can and do keep on a fore-shoe by three 
nails only — two placed on the outside and one on 
the inside. 

It is very nearly seven years since I have had 
more than three nails in the fore-shoe of any one 
of my six horses, and they are all shod with thick 
felt and stopping; some of them do not require 
the felt, but, having begun it as an experiment 
some years ago, and finding no inconvenience from 
it, I have gone on with it. In a former work I 
published several cases of horses having done a 
variety of work with only three nails in each fore- 
shoe ; and I may now add another, which happened 
to a horse of my own last year, and which ought 
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to set the question at rest, supposing any doubt 
still to exist as to the capability of three nails to 
hold a shoe. The horse I allude to is twenty- 
eight years old; he is a high stepper, and im- 
petuous in company, and has large flat feet, which 
grow horn very sparingly, so that it is quite 
necessary to protect his feet by a stout shoe with 
felt and stopping under it. He happens to be a 
particularly nice lady's horse for one who has 
plenty of nerve and can ride well; and I lent 
him to join in a large riding party of ladies and 
gentlemen, on a visit at a friend's house, who took 
long daily rides in a very hilly district, regardless 
of pace, over commons covered with heath, furze, 
and stones, through rough stony lanes, and in 
every variety of ground; and, although his shoes 
had been on ten days when I sent him away, 
he returned to me at the end of five weeks with 
his shoes worn out certainly, but firm on his feet 
and the clenches all close. I mention this last 
circumstance because it is a proof that his shoes 
had been put on with proper care; for whenever 
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you find a clench rise you may be certain that 
you have done something wrong; either the crust 
did not bear upon the shoe all round, or the nail- 
holes did not pass straight through the shoe, or 
the heads of the nails did not fill the bottom of 
the holes. Any one of these things may cause a 
clench to rise; and a risen clench is a sure sign 
of careless shoeing. 

I may mention, as further proof of the sufficiency 
of three nails to keep on a shoe, that Colonel Key, 
who commands the 15th Hussars, at present stationed 
at Exeter, has four horses shod with three nails 
only in each fore-shoe. Finding how my horses 
were shod, he was induced to try the plan upon his 
hack, and felt so satisfied with the result that he 
immediately had the others similarly shod, and con- 
tinues to do so; and an officer in the Prussian 
Hussars, who did me the honor to translate my 
book upon the Horse's Foot into German and pub- 
lish it at his own expense at Frankfort-sur-Maine, 
writes me that his horses also are shod with three 
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nails only in each fore^hoe, and that he finds no 
difficulty whatever in keeping their shoes on. 

I think I may consider that I have now proved 
beyond dispute that a fore-shoe can be kept on 
by three nails ; therefore, he must be a sorry bupgler 
indeed who cannot manage it with five. 



THE END. 
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Urn Hie of the Vkmj/kg; and arvy othar Imown Metal Workai's TooL 

Byrne — The Practical Model Calculator; 

For the Engineer, Machinist, Manufacturer of Engine Work, 

NaTal Architect, Miner, and Millwright. By Oliybb 

Btrhk, Compiler and Editor of the Dictionary of Machines, 

Mechanics, Engine Work and Engineering, and Author of 

yarious Mathematical and Mechanical Works. Illustrated 

by numerous engravings. Complete in one large Tolume, 

octaTO, of nearly six hundred pages .......$8.60 

"In short It must be regarded \tj ererr man ftr whosa mora espedal bansAt 
It is intandad, as a oompleta textbook in his proftsdon.**— JVUtbicryA Vkkn, 

C(Mndlrmakieiii^ s and Dpholsterer^s Com* 

panion: 

Comprising the Rudiments and Principles of Cabinet-making 
and Upholstery, with Familiar Instructions, illustrated by 
Examples for attidning a proficiency in the Art of I>rawing, 
as applicable to Cabinet Work ; the processes of Veneer- 
ing, Inlaying, and Buhl Work; the Art of Dyeing and 
Staining Wood, Bone, Tortoise Shell, &o. Directions fbr 
Lackering, Japanning, and Varnishing; to mi^e French 
Polish ; to prepare the best Glues, Cements, and Composi- 
nons, and a number of Beceipts particularly usefu for 
Workmen generally. By J. Stokxs. In one Tolume^ 
12mo. With Illustrations ^ 76oti. 

■* A large amount of praetteal inl!mnatlon,of mat mrrloe toaUeoaovned to 
dmaa hranolm of husi]isaB.'''"»OiMo 8UU JbwuoL 
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Chemistry Applied to Dyeing. 

By JAHif Napisb, F.C.S. niustrated. 12mo $1.60 

Oomnti. — OmtTfA JFVoperMef ^ Jfetter.— Heat, Light, Elanents of Mftttar. 
jChemioal Aflnlty. Kim-MUtaBic SuUtastea^—Oimn, Hydrogen, Nltrogan, 
Gblorine, Snlphiur, Selenium. Phoipliania, Iodine, Bromine, Fluorine, Bllicnm, 
Boron, Carbon. Metattae lAilweaneu.— General Fropertiee of Metals, Potaedum, 
Bodlum, Uthinm, Soap, Barinm, Strontium, Oaleinm, Hagnesiam, Alminum, 
Manganoee, Iron, Oolwit, Nickel, Zinc, Oadminm, Oopper, lead. Bismuth, Tin, 
Titanium, Ghmnluni, Yanadlnm, Twuestennm or Wolilpun, Molybdenum, Telia* 
riom. Arsenic, Antimony, Uranium, Oerlum, Morcury, Sllyer, Gold, Platinum, 
Palladium, Iridium, Osmium, Rhodium, Lanthanium. ifoftfanfo.— Red Spirits, 
Barwood Spirits, Plumb Spirits, Yellow Spirits, Nitrate of Iron, Acetate of Alu- 
mina, Bladic Iron Liquor, iron and Tin for RoyalBlues, Acetate of Gopper. Veg^ 
tabu MaJUen uted in Dyeing,r-QtSiAt Sumach, Catechu, Indigo, Logwood, Brasil- 
woods, Saadal-wood, Barwood, Camwood, Fustic, Young Fustic, Bark or Quer- 
citron, IlaTine, Weld or Wold, Turmeric, Persian Berries, Safflower, Madder, 
Mui^jeet, Annotta, ABcanet Boot, ArehiL Propomd Nan VegetaXiU j^w.— • 
8oorai\Jee, Oan^uru, Woncshy, Aloes, Pittacal, Barbaiy Root Aninud MaUen 
uaed m i^e<q0r,^..Cochineai, Lake or Lao, Kerms. 

This will be found one of the most TaluaUe books on the lal^eet of dyelnft 
ever published in this country. 

CoUmm — The Locomotive Engine: 

Inolnding a Description of its Struotare, Kules for Estimating 
its Capabiiities, and Praotieal Obsenrations on its Con- 
struction and Management. By Zuah Golbuhh. IUos* 
trated. A new edition. 12mo 76 ots. 

<< It Is the most practical and generally useful work on the Steaat Xnghie thai 
we have seen."—- Aiitot Tnxudltr, 

DistiHer. [The Complete Praetical) 

Bj M. Latatbttb Btbv, M.D. With niastrations. 12mo.$1.00 

** So simplified, that it is adapted not only to the use ctf extensive Distillers, 
but for enriry flurmer, or others who may want to engage in Distilling."— HofUMT 
ilftheVMim, ^ 

Dyer and Colour-^maker^s Companion: 

Containing upwards of two hundred Beoeipts for making Co- 
lours, on the most approTcd principles, for all the Tarlous 
styles and fabrics now in existence; with the Scouring 
Process, and plain Directions for Preparing, Washing-off, 
and Finishing the Goods. Second edition. In one volume, 
12mo 75 cts. 

''This Is another of that most excellent dass of practical books, which the 
publisher Is ghrlng to tiie pubUe. Indeed, we belleTe there Is not, ibr manufluy 
turers, a mosre Taluable work, haTlng been prepared Jbr and exinessly adapted 
to their bitf iu etfl.** - - Jlii tntt ond M fw twi^ 

" It is a raluable book.**— (Xwvo SipuUtean, 

<* We hare shown It to some practical men, who all pronounaed H the 
pletest thing of the kind th^y had seen.*'— ^. r. AWoa. 
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Dyer^s Instrmctor: 

Comprising Practical Instmotions in the Art of Dyeing Sillc, 
Cotton, Wool,, and, Worsted' and ^Woollen Goods, as single 
and two-oolonred Damasks, 'Moreen8,'< Camlets, Las tings, 
Shot Cobonrgs, Silk Striped Orleans, Plain Orleans from 
White and Coloured Warps, Merinoes, Woollens, Tarns, 
&c. &o. Containing nearly Eight Hundred Receipts, to 
which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding, and the 
Printing of Silk, Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and 
the TariouB Mordants and Colours for the different Styles 
of such work. By David Smith, Pattern Dyer. 12moi, 
cloth $1.60 

''InJbnDAtkm can be obtained from this book wldeh would be found difficult 
to fpdai in any other ibnn.*'— jSbutAem Argm, 

Dyer [The PrcLcticatj and Scourer. 

Bj Thomas Levi. In one Tolume, 12mo. (In press.) 

« « 

Mxmnination of Drugs, Medicines, Che- 

, mtccUs, dfc, 

Ab to their Purity and Adulterations, by C. H. Pbibob, M.D., 
Ttranslatorof ** Stockhardt's Chemistry," and Examiner 
of MedioiBes, &o. for the Port of Boston. 12mo $1.25 

Gilbart — Practical TreaMse on Banking. 

By Jas. Wm. O11.BABT, F.R.S.. Edited by J. Smith Homans, 
Editor Banker's Magazine. 8yo .$2.60 

Gregory — Maihematics for Pro/ctical Men : 

Being a Common-Place Book of Principles, Theorems, Rules, 
and Tables, in Tarious Departments of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, with' their Applications, especially to the 
pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Civil 
Engineers, with' numerous Engravings. By Olinthus 

Homehold Surgery; or. Hints on Emer-^ 

gendes. 

Bj J. F.' South, one of the Surgeons of St. Thomas's Hospi- 
tal. In one volume, 12mov sheep. Illustrated by nearly 
fifty EAgravii^gB, .......*«• •• $1.60 
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Johnston — Botanic Practice of Medicine. 

By Dr. Wm. Johnston. 24mo 88 oil* 

Leslie^ s [Miss) Complete Cookery: 

Directions for Cookery in its Various Branches. By Miss Lbs« 
LIE. 64th Thousand. Thoroughly Beyised, with the Ad« 
dition of New Receipts. In one Tolnme, 12mo, half^bound, 
or in sheep $1.00 

In premring a new and careAilly reviBed edition of tills my first work on 
cookery, I hare introdnoed Improyements, corrected errors, and added new 
recelptB, that I trust will on trial be ibund satisflMtoiy. Tbe sueoess of tba 
book (proved by Its immense and increasing drcolatlon) affords coneloslTe erl- 
denoe that it has obtained the approbation of a large number of my country- 
women, many of whom have inlbrmed me that it has made practical faousewlTM 
of young ladies who have entered into married life with no other aoquirementa 
than a &w showy aoeompUahments. Oentiemen, also, have told me of fgntX 
improvements in the ihmflv table, after presenting their wives with this manual 
of domestic coolcery, and tbat» after a morning devoted to the &tigues of busl* 
ness,^ they no longer find themselves suljected to the annoyance of an Hl-d r essed 
dkmer.— iVt^/ooe. 

Leslies (Miss) Two ffurufred Receipts in 

French Cookery, 
A new edition, in cloth *. 26 eti* 

lAebeir — Assayer^s Guide; 

Or, Practical Directions to Assayers, Miners, and Smelters, for 
the Tests and Assays, by Heat and by Wet Processes, of 
the Ores of all the principal Metals, and of Gold and SiWer 
Coins and Alloys. By Oscar M. Lisbbk, late Geologist to 
the State of Mississippi. 12mo. Witii Illustrations. 76 ots. 

« Among the indispensabU works Ibrthis purpose, is this Utile fuide."'^ 
JtUkm, 

Lyon — New and Improved Tables : 

With the Method of their Application to finding the Meaa 
Heights of Cross Sections, and the Cubic Contents of Exca- 
vations and Embankments. By Pat&ick Lton. 8yo..$1.60 

Macfarlane — Propellers and Steam Navi- 

gcUion: 

With Biographical Sketches of Early Inyentors. By Robist 
MAorABLANB, CE., Editor of the *< Scientific American." 
In one Tolume, 12mo. Illustrated by oyer eighty Wood 
Engrayings. ,«...... • 76 ots. 



Kmrr oabxt ^Mmm vmLajasom. 
Morfit — Perfumery] Its Momufacture and 

Uke. 

With Instmotioiifl in erery branoh of the Art, and Recdpte for 
all the Fashionable Preparations ; the whole forming a yaln* 
able aid to the Perfnmer, Draggpbrt, and Soap Mannfac- 
tnrer. Illnstrated by numerooe Wood-ente. From the 
French of Celnart, and other late authorities. With Ad- 
ditions and ImproToments by Campbell Monnr. A new 
and roYised edition, in one tolomei 12moy oloth. $1.60 

Morjit — The Arts of Tanning and Our^ 

rying : 

Theoretically and Practically Considered in all their Details^ 
being a full and comprehensiTe Treatise on the Mannfae* 
tnre of the Yarious kinds of Leather. Illnstrated by oyer 
two hundred Engravings. Bdited from the French of De 
Fontenelle and Malapeyere. With numerous Emendations 
and Additions, by Campbell Mobjit, Practical and Ana- 
lytical Chemist. Complete in oneYolnme, octavo $5.00 

This importMit Tnatlse will be Ikmnd to oorer the whole field in the most 
ntasterly maimer, and It U beliered that in no other InuMh of appUed edeoM 
ooidd more slgiuil eerrioe be rendered to American Mannfikctnren. 

The pfobliflher la not aware that in any other work haratofore iaaoBd in fhli 
eonntry, more spaee has been deroted to this snlject than a sin|^ chapter; and 
In dEarinx this volume to so large and intelligent a claaa aa American Tanners 
and Leather Dieaaer^ he iSseUi confident of their substantlBl aapport and en* 
conragement. 

Ck>RTEin8.— Introduction, Dignttr of labour. Tan and Tannin, GalUe AiM, 
Xxtmetiye Tanning Materials, Oak Bartu, Barking of Treea, Method of Sstl> 
mating the Tanning Power of Astringent Substances, Tan, tito Stmetura and 
Ck)mpo8ition of Skin, Diflbrent kinda of Skin suitable Jbr Tanning, Preiiminaiy 
Tr«ttment of Skins, Tanning Process, Improved Processes, Tauquelin's Pro* 
eeea. Accelerating Processes, Keasley's, Trumbull's, Hibbards, and Leprieur*! 
Processes, Tanning with Extract of Oak-Bark, Hemlock Tannhng, with Myr^ 
Plant, English Harness Leather, Calf Skins, Goat and Sheep Skins, Horse HidM, 
Buck, WoU; and Dog Skins, Buflalo, or ** Grecian'' Leatiier, Russia Leath«, 
Sed Skins, Wallachia Leather, Mineral Tanning, Texture and Quality of Leather, 
and the Means of Discovering its Defects, Tawing, Hungary Leather, Ofled 
Leather, Tanning aa practised by the Mongol Tarbin, Shagnen, Puehment» 
Leather Bottles, Tanning of Cordage and Sail Qoth, Glased or *< Patents Lea> 
ther, Helveraon's Process for Bendolng Hides Hard and Tmnsparent, Currying^ 
Currying of Calf Skins, Cunying of Goat Skins, Red Leather, Fair Leather, 
Water Proof Dressing, Perkins* Machine for Pommelling and Graining Leather, 
Splitting, Shaving^ lleehlDg and Cleanshig MaeUneo^ Rmbosslng of Leather, 
CratDrairing. 

Mortimer — Pyrotedknisfs Companion; 

Or, A /amiliar System of Fire-irorks. By G. W. Mobtimib. 
Illustrated by Bnmeroiit Sagrayings. 12me. ^ 75 eta 



man OMurr Misjyu tobuoatiovs. 
Napier — Mamtal of JEHectro-Metallurg^ : 

Including the Application of the Art to Manufacturing Processes. 
By Jambs Napieb. From the second London edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Illustrated by Engrayings. In one 
Yolume,12mo $1.25 

Napier's Eleetro-MetaJlTirgy Is generally regarded as the very liest piaetical 
treatise on the sut^ject in tlie Snglish language. 

CSosTKinB.— Histoiy of the Art of Meetro-MetallnTgy, Description of Oalyanie 
Bai teiies, and their respeetiTe Peonliarities, Blectrolype Prooesses, Misoelianeons 
j^DUcalions of tiie Process of Coating with Copper, Bronzing, Becomposition of 
Metals npon one another, Eleotro-Plating, Bleotro-GUdlng, Besolts of Ezperl. 
ments on the Depodtion of other Metals as Coatings, Xheoretical ObsenraaoiDS. 

NeiU — Fruity Flower, and Kitchen Garden. 

By Patsiok Neill, LL.B., F.B.S.E., Secretary to the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. Adapted to the United 
States, from the fourth edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, ninstrated by fifty Wood Engravings of Hot- 
houses, &o. &c. In one volume, 12mo $1.26 

'*TIiis Tolnme supplies a dedderatmnmnch felt, and g^res within a moderate 
compass all the horticnltoral inlbrmation necessary for practical use.*'— iVetoorli 



** A yalnable addition to the hortienltoxistf s library."— BoZtfmore I^xirioL 

Nicholson — BooTc-binder's [The Practicail) 

Manual: 

Containing Full Directions for all the different Branches of 
Book-binding and Marbling. By Jambs B* Nicholson. 
Illustrated. 12mo. (In press.) 



Norris^s Simdrhook for Locomotive En- 

gineers and Machinists : 

Comprising the Calculations for Constructing Locomotives, Man- 
ner of setting Valves, &c. &c. By Septimus Nobbis, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineer. In one volume, 12mo, with Illus« 
trations $1.50 

"With pleasore do we meet with snch a work as Messrs. Norrls and Baird 
hare given VM.^—Artitan, 

« In this work he has giyen ns what are called * the secrets of the hnsicAss.' 
in the rules to oonstruct looomotiTes, in order that the million should be learned 
In all things.**— /Sbien<i;lc American, 
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Nydrom — A Tre(Uise on S(Teto-Propdler8 

and their Steam-Engines : 

With PractioBl Bales ftnd Examples by which to Caloalate and 
Constmot the same for any description of Yessels. By J. 
W. Ntstkok. niostrated by over thirty large Working 

Drawings. In one Yolome, octavo $3.60 

TUs te tiiefiillest treatlfleon fbe faliJMt vret pabUthed in this oovntiy. 

Overman — The Mcmufcicture vf Iron in 

aU its Variaui J^anches ; 

To which is added an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 

Fbsdbbiok Otebmah, Mining Eng^eer, with one hnndred 

and fifty Wood Engravings. Thi^l edition. In one Tolnme, 

ootaYo, flTe hnndi^ pages $6.00 

''We liATe now to Minoanee tlie anpearanoe of another ralnable worlc on the 
inttJeot, whieh, in onr humble opinion, snpplieB any deflcienoj which late im- 

Srorements and disooreries maj hare eanaec^ trom vbe lapse of time since the 
ate of * Mnshe^ and * Schitrenor.' It is the fvodnetlon of one of onr trans> 
atlantio brethren, Mr. Frederick Overman^ Uming Engineer; and we do not 
liesitate to set it down as a work of great importance to all connected with the 
iron interest; one whiefai, while it is snllicientlj technological ftdly to explain 
ehemical anal78i& and the varions phenomena of iron vnder different eircom- 
■tanoes, to the satislhetion of the most fiurtldions^ is written in that dear and 
eompfehensiTe style as to be ayailable to tlM canadty of the hnmblest mind, 
and consequently will be of much advantage to those works where the proprie* 
tors may see Hie deshrabHity of pladng it in the bands of their operatfyes."— 
JUmdon Morning Journal, 

Pmnter^ {The) Gilder^ cmd VmmisheT^s 

Companion : 

Containing Boles and Regulations for every thing relating to 
the arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and Glass-stain- 
ing : nnmerous nsefol and valnable Receipts ; Tests for the 
Beteetion of Adulterations in Oils, Colours, &c. ; and a 
Statement of tiie Diseases and Accidents to which Painters, 
Gilders, and Yamishers are particularly liable ; with the 
simplest methods of Prevention and Remedy, fifth edition. 
In one volume, small 12mo, cloth 76 ets. 

Paper-Bomger^ s [The) Companion: 

In which the Practical Operations of the Trade are systematio- 
ally laid down; witii copious Directions Preparatory to 
Papering ; Preventions against the effect of Damp in Walls ; 
the various Cements and Pastes adi^ted to the several pur^ 
poses of the trade; Observations and Directions for the 
Panelling and Omamentiiig of Rooms, &c. &c. By James 
Abrowshith. In one volume, 12mo ....76 ota 



; 
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Per1dm-—Pradmil Treatise on Gas and 

VenUlcUion. 
By £. £. Perkins. 12mo. (In press.) 

Practical PrinteTy Type Founder^ and 

Stereotyper^s Hand-Booh, 
By D. W. BsusLB. Dlustrftted. 12nio. (In press.) 

Pradical {The) Surveyor's Guide: 

Contaimng the necessary information to make any person of 
common capacity a finished Land Soryeyor, without the 
aid of a teacher. By Andbsw Duncait, Land Surveyor 
and Civil Engineer. 12mo v. ..75 cts. 

HftThig had an experience as a practical Surreyor, &e. of thirty years, ^t is 
beUeved that the author of this Tolazoe possesses a thorough Icnowledge of tlM 
wants of the professton ; and never having met with any work sufficiently cob- 
dse and in sU uetlve in ih« sevaral details necessary for the proper qualifioation 
of the Surveyor, it has been his olgect to supply that vant iuaoog other im- 
portant matten in the book, irill be found the following : 

Instruetions in levelling and profiling, with a new and speedy plan of settiiig 
grades on rail and plank roads; tiie method of inflecting curves; the descibi- 
tion and design of a new instrument, whereby distances are foui^ at once, witb* 
out any calculation ; a new method of surveying any tract of land by measur- 
ing one line through it; a geometrical method of corrocting surveys taken with 
the compass, to fit them fbr calculation; a short method of finding the an|^ 
from tile courses, and vice versa; the method of surveying with tiie eompasi 
tfarou^ any mine or iron works, and to correct the deflections of the needle by 
attraction; deeoription of an instrmnent by the hcdp of which any one mi^ 
measure a map by inspection, without calculation ; a new and short method of 
<ialeulation, wbraein Ibwer figures are used ; the method of correcting the diur 
nal variation of the needle ; ^nurlous methods of plotting and embeiHshing maps ; 
the most correct method of laying oif plots witix the ]^e> Ac; deecilption of a 
new compass contrived by the author, Ao. Ac. - 

Bail Pood Curves^ and Location of Rail 

Beads: 

A Praetioal Treatise. By E. W. Bbaks, Civil Engineer. 12bi«. 
(In press.) 



Rural Chemistry: 



An Elementary Introduction to tiie Stndy of the Sdenee, in its 
relation to Agriculture and the Arts of Life. By Edwaad 
SoLiiY, Professor of Chemistry in the Horticultural Society 
of London. From the third improved London edition, 
12mo $1.25 
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Scott — The Practwal Cott(ynrspinner and 

Manufacturer; or^ the Manager and Overlooker^ s 
Companion : 

This work contains a Oomprehensite System of Caloolations 
for Mill Gearing and Machinery, from the firyt moYing 
power, through the different processes of Carding, Drawing, 
Slabbing, Boying, Spinning, and Weaving, adapted to 
American Machinery, Practice and Usages. Compendious 
Tables of Tarns and Beeds are added, filustrated by large 
working-drawings of the most approved American Cotton 
Machinery. Complete in one Tolume, octavo.. $8.60 

This edition of Soott*8 Cotton-Spinner, by Outxb Btbhx, Is designed tx the 
American OperatiTe. It will be fbnnd Intensely praotleal, and will be of tlw 
greatest possible Talne to the Manager, Orerseer, and Workman. 

Shele De Vere — Sketches of Gcymparative 

Philology* 

By Prof. Shblb De Vbri, of the University of Virginia, 
author of a ** Grammar of the Spanish Language." Com- 
plete in one volume, 12mo $1.25 

Solly — Syllabus of a Complete Course of 

Lectures on Chemistry : 

Including its Application to the Arts, Agriculture, and Mining. 
By Prof. £. Sollt. Bevised by the author of ** Chemical 
Manipulations." Octavo, cloth ....$1.25 

Templeton — The Practical Mmminator 

on Steam and the Steam Engine: 

With Instructive Beferences relative thereto, arranged for the 
use of Engineers, Students, and others. By Wm. Tbupia- 
70N, Engineer. 12mo 75 cts. 

This work was originally written Ibr the author's private nse. He was pre* 
Tailed upon byvaHons Engineers, who had seenihe notes, to consent to its pub* 
Uioation, from their eager expression of belief that It woold be equally nseltd 
to them as it had been to himseUl 

Treatise {A) on a Box of Instrumerits^ 

And the Sudb Bulb, with the Theory of Trigonometry and 
Logarithms, including Practical Geometry, Surveying, 
Measuring of Timber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Heights 
and Distances. By Thomas Ebntish. In one volume, 
12mo $1.00 

k Tolnme of faewtimabla yalne to Engineenf, Gaugen^ Students, and others. 
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Tumbull — A Treatise on JExperimenUd 

• Electricity. 
By LA.WBSNOB TusNBVLL, M.P. 12mo. (In press.) 

Thimer^s Companion: 

Containing Instmotions in Oonoentrio, Elliptio, and Eocentrio 
Turning. Also, various Plates of Chuoks, Tools, and In- 
stroments, and Directions fbr using the Eccentric Cutter, 
Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest; with Patterns 
and Instructions for working them. Illustrated with nume* 

rous Engravings. In one volume, 12mo 75 eta, 

A valuable little book, beautlfiiUy and completely Ulastraied. 

Walker — Electrotype Manipulation. 

Being the Theory and Plain Instructions in the Art of Working 
in Metals, by Precipitating them from their Solutions, 
through the agency of Galvanic or Voltaic Electricity ; also 
in the Arts of Electro-Plating, Electro-Gilding, and Elec- 
tro-Etching ; with an Account of the Mode of Depositing 
Metallic Oxides, and of the several applications of Electro- 
type in the Arts. By Chablbs V. Walkbb, Hon. Sec. of 
Ihe London Electrical Society, &c. Dlnstrated. New edi- 
tion, from the Twenty-fifth Londoh edition. 12mo...75 cts. 

The rapid sale In England of twenty-fire editions, and the demand in tUa 
eoontiy render neoesaary no farther frnarantee of the yalne of thla book. Vat 
popular nae it anrpaaaea all other treatlBea on the aalgeot 

Walter & Smith — Cottage and ViUa Ar- 
chitecture : 

With Ground-plans and Elevations. By Thomas U. Waltbb, 
Architect of Girard College, and John Jat Smith, Phila- 
delphia Library. In two volumes, quarto $5.00 

Walter & Smithes Guide to Workers m 

Metal and Stone. 

Consisting of Designs and Patterns for Gates, Piers, Balcony 
and Cemetery Railing, Window Guards, Balustrades, Stair- 
cases, Candelabras, &c. &c. Four parts, cuarto. Illus- 
trated by large Drawings $1(K00 
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Byron — Poetical Works of Lord Byron : 

A new, besoUAil, aad oomplete edition, in eigkt Tolnmes, 12mo. 



Cloth $6.50 

Sheep 8.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edges 9.00 

Half calf antique 12.50 

Tnrk. moroo. sup. eztra..l7.50 



Four Yolomes, cloth $4.00 

Sheep 5.00 

Cloth extra, gUtedgea 6.50 

Half calf antique... .« 7.50 

Turk, moroc. sup. extra...l0.00 



Byron — Ihks and Poems of Lord Byron: 

ninstrated by Hsiniy Wakbes. In one Tolnme, royal ootaTo, 
with 10 plates. 



Scarlet doth, gilt edges.. $5.00 

Half calf antique 6.00 

Calf antique extra 7.00 



Turk, moroc. sup. extra.. $7. 00 
Turk, moroc. ant extra 7.00 



Campbell — Specimens of the British Poets 

from the time of Chaucer to .the end of the Eiqhlr 
eeiUh Century, 

By Thoxas Caxpbbll. In one volume, royal octavo. 

Cloth $8.50 Turk, moroc. sup. extra..$6.00 

Extra beveled gilt edges...4.00 Turk, moroc. ant. extra....6.00 
Half calf antique 5.00 Calf antique extra 6.00 

Childe Ear old: 

By LoBD BvBON. With beautiful Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Cloth extra, g^lt e4ges...$5.00 Turk, moroc. ant. extra..$5.50 

Half calf, antique 6.00 Calf antique extra. 5.50 

Turkey morocco, extra 7.00 A new and cheap edition, 

Turk, moroc. ant. extra...7.00 with frontispiece, 12mo, 

Crown octavo, cloth extra, cloth «., 75 

gUt edges 8.00 Cloth, gilt edges 1.12 

Half calf antique 4.50 Half calf antique 1.62 

Turk, moroc sup. extra...5.50 Turk. mor. sup. ext. 12mo..2.25 



HsnT cuoT Buuyt nrnjQktuam. 



Cowpex^s Complete Podical Works: 

Illustrated with Fifteen beftutifol Steel EngrftTingi, after De- 
signs by JoHH GiLBBBT. Crown 8to. 

Cloth $8.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edges. 3.50 

Half calf, antique 4.60 

Turk, moroo. sup. tetra....6.50 
Turk, moroo. ant extra.... 6.50 



Calf antique, extra $5.50 

A oheap edition, with 
frontispieoe, 12mo. cloth.1.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edges 1.50 

Half oalf antique 2.12 



Turkey morooooy super extra 12mo 2.75 



Cowper^s Tdsk^ and other Poems: 

"Mth Ten Steel EngraTxngs. 



Extra cloth, g^t edges. ...$2.00 

Half cal^ antique 8.00 

Turkey moroocv', extra 8.50 

Turk, moroo. ant extra ...5.00 



A cheap edition, with 
frontispiece, 12mo, cloth... 75 

Cloth extra, gilt edges 1.12 

Half oalf, antique 1.62 



Turkey morocco, super extra 2.25 



Cotvper^s TbMe-talk and other Poems: 

12mo, (Just ready.) 

Cloth.... 75 I Half calf, antique. $1.62 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $1.12 I Turk, moroc. sup. extra...2.25 



Female Poets of America : 

"By Burns W. Gbiswold. A new edition. In one yolume. Illus- 
trated, 8to. 



Cloth extra $2.50 

Cloth extra, gilt edges 8.00 

Half calf, antique 4.00 



Turk, moroc. tup. extra.. $5.00 
Turk, moroc ant extra.... 5.00 
Calf antique, extra. ....5.00 



Female Poets of Great Britain: 

Witii Copious Selections and Critical Remarks. By Fbidibio 
BowTON. In one Tolume, 8to. With illustrations. 



Cloth $2.50 

Cloth extra, gilt edges 8.00 

Half calf, antique 4.00 

Turk, moroc. sup. extra...5.00 
Turk, meveo. «ttt «xtr»...5.O0 



Calf antique extra $5.00 

Cheap edition, 12mo, cloth. 1.25 

Cloth extra, ^t edges 1.75 

Half calf, antique 2.87 

Turk, moroe. sup. «ztra...8.00 



HmT cuuBET juoBjyn nsuoMxtom. 



Gray — Poetical Works of Thomas Gray: 

With ninstratioiui by G. W. RADOLTvn. Edited with a Memoir, 
by HsivBT Rbid, Professor of English Literature in the 
Uniyersity of Penn^Wania. In one Yolome, 8yo. 



Cloth, gilt edges $8.50 

Half oalf, antique. ....4.50 

Turk, moroo. sap. extra...6.50 
Turk, moroo. ant extra.. ..5.60 
Calf antique extra $5.50 

Lady of the Lake. 

By Sir Waltib Soott. Illustrated with Plates, by Johh Gn- 
BXBT. In one Tolume, royal 8yo. New edition. 



Without illustrations, 

12mo, cloth 75 

Cloth, gilt edge 1.12 

Half oalf, antique 1.62 

Turk. sup. extra. 2.25 



Cloth extra, gilt edges...$5.00 

Half calf, antique 6.00 

Turk, moroo. sup. extra... 7.00 
Turk, moroe, ant. extra...7.00 
Calf antique extra 7.00 

Lalla Rookh. 

By Thomas Moobb. Illustrated by 18 Plates, from Designs by 
CoBBOULB, MxABOws, and STBPHANorr. 1 YoL royal 8yo. 



A new, cheap edition, with 
frontispiece, 12mo,cloth...75 

Cloth extra, gilt edges 1.12 

Half calf, antique 1.62 

Turk, moroc. sup. extro...2.25 



Cloth, extra, gilt edges...$5.00 

Half calf, antique 6.00 

Turk, moroc. sup. extra...7.00 
Turk, moroc. ant. extra...7.00 
Calf antique, extra 7.00 



A new, cheap edition, with 

frontispiece, 12mo, cloth..75 
Cloth, extra, gilt edges.. ...1.12 

Half calf, antique 1.62 

Turk, moroc. sup. extra...2.25 



Longfdbw — The Poetical Works of Henry 

WadstDorth Longfellow : 

Illustrated by Plates, after Designs by D. Huntihoton, with a 
Portridt. Ninth edition. In one Yolume, royal 8yo. 

Cloth, extra gilt edges..,$5.00 I Turk, moroc. sup. extra.$7.00 

Half calf, antique 6.00 | Turk, moroo. ant extra...7.00 

Calf antique, extra $7.00 

Poets and Poetry of EnglxmA in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 

By Bffus W. Gbiswold. Illustrated. In one Yolume, royal 
8yo. New edition. 

Cloth, gilt $8.00 Turk, moroo. sup. extra..$5.00 

Cloth, extra, gilt edges 8.50 Turk, moroc. ant extra...5.00 

Half oali; antique 4.50 Calf antique, extra. 5.00 



HUntT OAXIT BAIBB*8 FDBUOATIOn. 

Poets and Poetry of the Ancients. 

By William Petbh, A.M. Comprising Translations and Speoi- 
mens of the Poets of Greece and Rome. With Engravings. 

Cloth extra '. $8.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edge 8.60 

Half oalf, antique 4.50 



Turk, moroe. sap. extra.$6.60 
Turk, moroo. ant extra... 6. 50 
Calf antique, extra 5.50 



WtUi^s {N. P.) Poettccd Works : 

In one Tolnme, 8to., with IlluBtrations by Liittzb, and a Por« 
trait. 

Cloth, extra, gilt edges...$5.00 | Turk, moroo. sup. extra.$7.00 

Half oalf, antique 6.00 | Turk, moroe. ant extra... 7.00 

Calf antique, extra $7.00 



AtahntiSy a Poem. 

By William Gilmo&b Simms. 12mo.. .....•• ...50 otf. 

Beck/ord — Vathek, cm Arabian Tale. 

By Wm. Bxoevobd. 12mo, cloth. 76 ots. 

Cloth extra, gilt edges... 1.26 

Bolinghrok^s [Lord) Works. 

Complete in four Tolumes, 8to. cloth extra $10.00 

Brougham [Lord) — Lives of Men of Letters 

and Science. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth $2.00 

Byroris lAfe^ Letters^ and Journals. 

"Bj MooBB. Complete in two volumes, half morocco...«*«.$8.00 

Children in the Wood. 

Qfauitrated, 12mQ» doth, gilt edge « 60 M- 

2* l-r 



Kmr CUUBET MiSMSfU yPBtTOATWi. 

Cbmtb Blackstone. 

By GiLBiBT Abbot A'Bbckbt. One Tolum«y 12mo, doth.. 76 ots. 

Corinne, or Italy. 

By MAPAifB PB Stabl, 12mo, cloth. $1.26 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $1.76 

*■ A work of ringular ingenuity and eloonenee, and fhe bett gnid«^ or mthor 
companion, wUdi Um tmyallflr can take with Um."— «r. C. JBiutact, 

CrancKs Poems. 

One Tolame, boards .• 87 ett. 

FeUman — Jaumal of the Siege of York- 

town, dhc. 
Octaro, boards 76 cts. 

Floral Offering; a Token of Friendship, 

Edited by Fbanoxs S. Osgood, niustrated with ten elegantly 
coloured Group's of Flowers, 4to, extra gilt edges $3.60 

Gems of the British Poets, 

"Bj S. C. Hall. 12mo, cloth $1.00 

Imitation morocco $1.60 

George St. George Julian, the Prince. 

By the author of <* Valentine Vox." Illustrated. 8yo, cloth4l-26 

HahtedJs Life of Richard III. 

In one volume, 8to, dodi ....$2.60 

Haditt — Life of Napoleon. 

By WiLLiAK Hazutt. Blnstrated by 17 Engravings, 8yo, doth, 

gUt $2.60 

Half oalt : $4.00 

Hazlitt — The Miscellaneous Works of 

William HaditU 

The five volumes complete in two, 12mo, doth. ..$2.60 

Half calf. $4.00 

HadiOr— Table-Talk. 

12mo, cloth. ........$1.26 

HadHt — Lectures on the Dramatic lAtera- 

ture of the Age of UHzabeth, and Characten of 

Shakspeare^s Plays. 

i)D% volume, 12mo, doth 76 eti. 

11 



RSntT CABS7 BAIBD*S FUBLICATIOn. 

Hazlitt — Lectures on the English Comic 

WriterSy and on the EnglUh Poets. 
OneTolnme, 12mo, oloth 75 ott. 

Haditt — Spirit of the Age. 

One Tolume, l<£mo, cloth 76 cts. 

Heads of the People^ or Portraits of the 

Engluh, 
Illustrated. 8yo, cloth $2.00 

Holmes Account of New Sweden. 

One Tolume, 8vo, boards $1.60 

Howitt — Book of the Seasons. 

A new and revised edition, 12mo, olot^. (In press.) 

Hovritt — Student Life in Germany. 

A new and revised edition, two Tolumes, 12mo. (In press.) 

HouoitPs Travels in Germany , &c. &c. 

One Yolume, 8yo. Sheep $1.60 

HmoitCs Visits to Remarkable Places. 

Two Tolomes, 8yo, oloth, gilt $4.00 

KoMs Travels in Austria^ Scotland^ Eng- 

land and Wales, 
One Tolnme. Sheep • $1.60 

' Laing^s Notes of a Traveller. 

One Tolume, 8yo, cloth $2.00 

Landor — Imaginary Conversations of Cele- 
brated Authors, 

By Waltbb Savage Landor. 12mo, oloth. (In pre8s.)...$1.00 

Lanman^s Tour to the River Saguemiy. 

16mo, oloth ., 76cti. 

Life of Major-General Peter Muhlenberg^ 

of the Army of the Revolution, 

By Hon. Hbhbt A. Muhlutbisg. 12mO| doth. $1.00 

19 



M 
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LiofirKiller (The) of Algeria. 

Bj JuLiB iG^BSABD, lieutenant of Spahis, Amaj of Fraiioe. In 
one Tolome, 12mo. Blustratea. (bi press.) 

«In his own parUenlar depaitment be cftn only be oompared totiie Ghaiinr> 
nton, the Gayaignaes, the Lamoridtoee, the St. Arxumde— the elite of the Almaii 
army in thein. Still in the prime oi lift, he is in military rank only a Uenten- 
ant of Spahis, bnt as le tuair dt LiorUf his reputation has spread all orar 
Enrope and Africa; the Arabs go in qnest of him from the most remote dnars, 
orancamranents, In order to emist hu Berriees aflnJnst their most ftrmJdalda 
eneuiy. TrayeUers and ronumoers hare Tied with one another in giTing eoi^ 
reney to his exploits. We are not quite sure if the inimitable Dnmas does not 
boast of having shared a ootddU de lion with the African ohn winnr."— CM6wn's 
Xeio Monthly, 

Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pewnr 

sylvaniaj 1850. 
OotaTo, boards $1.00 

Mefmoirs of Generals, CommodoreSj and 

other Commanders who have received MeddU from 
Congress. 
82 Engravings, 8TO,oloili.$2.60 | Half morooeo $8.00 

MicheM — The WoToen of the French Revo^ 

lution. 
Translated from the French of J. Miohilit, hy a Lady of Phi- 
ladelphia. In one Yolnme, 12mo. (Just ready.) $1.00 

Modem Chivalry, or Ad^eniures of Cap^ 

tain Farrago and Teague 0^ Regan, 
One Yolnme, 12mo, with ninstrations by Dablbt. Sheep...$1.00 

N(yrtKs Spedmen^ of the British Critics. 

By Professor Wilson. One volnmoi 12mo, cloth .....$1.00 

Our Army at Monterey. 

By T. B. Thorpb. Blnstrated. 1 vol. 16mo, doth gili...62 eta. 

Our Army on the Bio Gfrande. 

By T. B. Thokpb. With 26 Blnstrations. 1 toI. 16mo, doth.62 cts. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 

Complete. Illnstrated. 1 Yol. 16mo, cloth, gilt side 75 cts. 

Cloth, gUt edges. $1.00 

Boscoe^s Lorenzo de Medici. 

Two Yolumes, Syo^ doth, gilt, redueed to $8.00 

90 , 



HmtT OAMXf KAIBVS TmiCMsnmB. 

Bylet/, the Itmerant; or^ Memoirs of a/n 

Actor, 
Two volumes, 12mo. (In press.) 

Sanderson^ s American in Paris. 

Two Tolumesy 12mo, eloth $1.75 

ScotCs Miscellanies. 

Three Tolomesy olot]igUt$8.50 | Half moroeeo, ot oalf.*...$4.25 

SefUer's Journal of ArwMs EoiypedHdon to 

. Qtie&ec, in 1775. 
Ootavo, boards 62 ots. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

lUominated, boards $1.60 | niaminated, silk $2.60 

niuminated, moroooo, antique $4.00 

SimmSy ( W. G.) — Hden Halsey. 

12mo, doth. (Nearly ready.) 

Simms^ ( W. G.) — Ca^Ue Disrnal. 

12mo, doth. (Nearly ready.) 

SuUivarCs {William) Pvhlic Characters 

of the American Revolution, 
Octavo, with a Portrait, doth...., ..$2.76 

Smithes [Sidney) Miscdlanies. 

Three volumes, 12mo, cloth. Fine edition $2.60 

Half morocco, or calf. $8.76 

Smithes {Sidney) Sermons. 

12mo, doth „ $1.00 

Stephen^ s Miscellanies. 

One volume 12mo, doth gilt $1.00 

Half morocco, or ca& $1.25 

Thierry* s Historical Essays a/nd Narror 

tives of the Merovingian Era, 
One volume, 8vo, doth ...- .....$1.60 

Townsen^d^s Narrative of the Battle of 

Brandyvdnej vndi iUusiraiive DocwmenCB, 
Octavo, boards. .« *$1 00 



morsT GAianr baibd>s fubucaxiovs. 
Three HourSj or the Vigil of Love. 

By Mbs. Hali. 12mo 75 ots. 

Wood — Persorud RecoUedions of the Stage, 

Smbracing notices of Actors, Authors, and Anditors, daring a 
period of Forty Tears. By William B. Wood, Late Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Alexandria Theatres. Third Thousand. In one yolume, 
12mo. With a Portrait $1.26 

^Tftktt it altogether, its hlstorloal aeoorMy, perfect fhiniUarily with all that 
eonoenu the stage, with its decided literanr merit, and we ina,y sa&Iy pronounce 
this the great book of this tiieatrieal age, the best work thftt has ever appeared 
on this sut(}ect, and one that all will lead and be delighted with."— jimer»oan 
Oourier, 

** We have nad other theatrical histories and biographies, dbben and Bella* 
my's, hi Bngland, and Dnnlap's and others, here; bat none of them hare a ge- 
nial, gentle spirit like this.**— JVbKA American. 

«( Any narrative of his life would be sure to And numerous readers. Th^ 
wHl not be disappointed in any expectations they may have formed of its merit 
as a dramatic history or literary work." — Eoming Bmetin, 

** The author is now in his serenty-sixth year. In closing his long profes* 
■tonal career by the preparation of this Tolnme, he has perfermed an acceptable 
public service, and made a valuable addition to the dramatio history of the 
country ."—ilT. T. Journal, 

<* We sincerely oongratulate the lovers of the logittmate old-feshioned drama, 
on the rich treat that awaits than in the volume now befcre us, fbr which we 
owe our thanks to the enterprising publisher. There is no man better qualified 
than Mr. Wood, to give interest and leet to sudb a work. 

^ We are certain tliat the most festidious crilie will find as much to admire in 
the style of his narrative, as in the radness of his anecdote, and the wisdom 
of his reflections."— iVotionoI InMl^fenoer. 

** A most valuable and Interesting work." — Saturday BmL 

" A most copious and interesting historical record of his times."— JPOily 
Ifews, 

*<The debut of Cooper, the peculiar talents of JelTerson or Matthews, the 
success of Ckwke, and Keen, and Booth; the sensation produced b7 the Kemi- 
bles. Power, Forrest, and Fanny Slsler— the book befere us teQs us something 
of them all."— Cii^ Item. 

''It is exceedingly interesting."- jSbmliiy Ditpateh, 

** We without hesitation pronounce it the m<wt interesting, entertaining, and 
tnstmotivebook of the kind that has ever oome under our notice."— iSSmlay 
/Vesf. 

** He revives, in his lively and graceAil sketches, reminiscences whidi must 
please every frequenter of the drama in its best di^s, and brings vividly back 
to mind parsons and tilings grateftal to the memory, though t£me has almost 
obliterated them." — Ledger. 

^VDestlned, from its piquan^ and Inezhausttble ftind of Inlbrmation, to attain 
a world-wide reputation."— uityitf. 

"The work is an epitome of an actor'slife— a life indeed, Ibr It Identifies the 
author with the drama fin: fifl^ years."— AnniylMnftan. 



WiUi^s {N. P.) Prose Works. 



In one Tolume, royal 8yo, 800 pages, cloth gilt $8.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edges...$3.50 I Half calf antique 4.60 

Library sheep 6.60 | Turk, moroo. sup. extra...6.00 



HPTRT CAMY BAntD*> PUBUOABWHW. 

Walpoh — The Castle of OtrarUo. 

A Gothie Story. By Horaos Walpolb, Earl of Orford. With 
a Memoir of the Author, by Lo&d Doyeb. In one volume, 
12mo 76ot8. 

It has bem thought that a handsome and readable edition of Walpole's r^ 
markable romance would be welcomed by the American public, and the pub* 
Uflher therefore oflbrs the preient, which he feels satisfied will, like Beckford'a 
« Yathek," meet with a ready and large demand. 

** The actors in the romance are strikingly drawn, wllh bold outlinee, beeom> 
log the age and nature of the story. Feudal tyranny was perhaps nerer better 
exemplified than in the character of Manured. He has the courage, the art, the 
duplicity, the ambition of a barbarous chiefUan of the Dark Ages, yet toudies 
of remorse and natural foeUn^ which preserre srane sympathy for him when 
^ pride Is quelled and his race extinguished. • • • • 

** The stoiy is happily detailed, its progress is uniform, its erents interesting 
and well-combine^ and the concludon grand, tragical, and affecting.**-- iStr 
Walter aeofL 

** The first romanoe in our language."— £on{ Byron, 

**One ct the most remarkable of his works."— Xori Vomt. 

** What I will venture to call a masterpiece. • • • • 

Where a beautiftd imagination, supported by strength of judgment, has enabled 
the author to go beyond his sulgec^ and effect the full purpose of an andent 
tragedy."- 2>r. Warburton. 

** A series of supernatural appearances put together under the most interest* 
ing form imaginable." — Baron ae Orimm. 

<*The brlUuuit success of the new romanoe soon made the author declare 
himseUl— B^ir&Krion's Memoirt qf WblpoU, 

WyatPs History of the Kings of France. 

Illustrated by Seventy-two Portraits, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth...$1.60 



Bowl of Punch. 

With Seventy plates, paper 50 ots. 

Brougham^ s Lives of Men of Letters a/nd 

Science, 
New Series. 12mo, paper 50 ots. 

Fisher's Photogenic Manipulation. 

Two parts 50oti. 

Ghost Tories. 

With Ten Engravings, by Baxut. ....50 ott 

KohVs Travels in Austria. ssetn. 

KohVs Travels in Fnghnd and Wales..2&cu. 



HEIBT CAMXT BAIBD>S FUBLIOATirai. 

KohPs Travels in ScoUomd. 26et8. 

Lanman^s Tour to the River Saguenay. 

Paper 60 ot8. 

Mexico^ Before and After the Conquests ct^ 
Modem Chivalry. 

With 10 SlnstirationSi by Dablit, in 2 vols, paper..^* 76 ots. 

My Shooting Box. 

By Fbask Fobrbstbb. Paper •••• 60 ots. 

Our Army a£ Monterey. 

By T. B. Tho&pb. 60 ots. 

Our Army on the Bio Grande. 

Twenty-six ninstrations, by T. B. Tho&pi 60 ots. 

Pickings from the Port-folio of the Be- 

porter of the New Orleans Picayune. 
Paper, £iglit plates < 60 ots. 

Punches Comic Blackstone. 

Complete. Paper 60 ots. 

Punches Labours of ffercuks. 

Complete. Paper. • 26 ots. 

Punches Natural History of Courtship. 

Paper 26 oti. 

Punches Peep into London Society. 

Paper 26 ots. 

PuncKs Medical Sttident. 

Seoond Series. Paper. .^. • 26 ots. 

Thierry^ s Historical Essays. 

One volume, 8yo. Paper....^ - $1.26 

Torhch OBrien i2otB. 

Ulnstrated. 87 ot». 

Tuppefg^s AutJior^s Mind. 87 ou. 
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